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EDITORIAL NOTES 


We print this month a further verification of the name of an obscure 
person mentioned by the communicator in the series just completed under 
the title “Le Livre des Revenants.” The publication has attracted a good 
deal of interest owing to the cumulative evidence of authenticity which has 
been from time to time forthcoming from casual readers of the JouRNAL. 
The general consensus of opinion regarding the scientific weight to be at- 
tached to these communications is likely to be that for a group of amateur © 
investigators, the ladies who conducted these sittings have acquitted them- 
selves very well and are to be commended for their perseverance. 

Doubtless a fair percentage of the cases may be written off as contain 
ing details within the past knowledge of one or other of the sitters: but even 
so, they would be remarkable as calling for a telepathic explanation since it 
must be borne in mind by the critic that this is not a case of ordinary table — 
movements intelligible to all, but of a vibratory motion impossible for anyone 
to follow except the one sitter gifted with the power of interpretation, 
Mrs. X , who intuitively knew and sensed the meaning of the very 
rapid and often almost imperceptible vibrations. 

The list of verifications might have been greatly increased, had it been 
at all possible for Mrs. Bigelow or any other member of the group to spare 
the time to communicate with the Postmasters of all the localities mentioned. 
But in numerous instances this has never been done. And in other cases, 
the family circumstances mentioned by the controls would impose a dis- 
cretionary barrier against any sort of intrusion by enquiry. Most of the 
later verifications, therefore, have come spontaneously from persons outside 
the circle and unknown to its members. 

For this reason, it will easily be seen how futile would be the attempt 
to discover by arithmetical computation the ratio of verifications as a dimin- 
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ishing or augmenting series. It would be sheer waste of time to indulge in 
it. The facts are these;—that out of about One Hundred and Seventy veri- 
fications, the first fifty show a proportion of as much as Sixty-four per cent 
of the total of names given; and that subsequently to these, the ratio falls 
first to 38 per cent and finally to about 12 per cent. This disparity, how- 
ever, is clearly due to the fact that at the first onset, Mrs. Bigelow was able 
to give time to writing letters to practically all the Postmasters of the places 
mentioned. Later, her duties as Secretary to the N. Y. Section have pre- 
cluded the giving of the time needed for this work. Hence the ratio of 
verifications has fallen. 

We have before us a 30-page brochure by Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, 
to whose busy arithmetical brain we are indebted for the “ratio” above 
quoted. He has, at least, been instrumental in saving Mrs. Bigelow’s group 
the trouble of making an analysis of the weaker items in the list, to which, 
as a ‘scientific’ critic he gives the greater prominence—we might almost say 
an exclusive one. The fact that two years and ten months have elapsed be- 
tween the date of the last published communications and the date of their 
publication implies, to his mind, that the falling-off is not accounted for by 
lack of time for enquiry, and he proceeds to suggest as one of two alterna- 
tive possibilities, that one or other of the group has been consciously faking 
and fooling the rest. The other “possibility” is the old familiar one that 
the statements emerge from someone’s subconscious. Dr. Prince is mag- 
nanimous enough to favor the second hypothesis. For this generosity we 
hope the ladies will be duly grateful! He is obviously unacquainted with 
any of the ladies concerned and has also not understood the mode of com- 
munication or he would hardly make the suggestion that “if one were 
faking and passing off conscious memories for communications, that one, 
if the stock of memories out of which to manufacture plausible and appar- 


ently dissociated messages became exhausted . . . one would not shrink 
from raking over old newspapers. . . .” 


A HUMAN AURA PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 
RECORDED 


The Case of Elsa von KOkeritz, 
* * * * 


By the Eprror 


Instances of a “guardian Light” attending the person of a child have 
often been spoken of as having been seen by the eye of the clairvoyant. It 
is a beautiful thing and has passed into tradition and legend as a token of 
angelic visitation and care. Until now, however, I can recall no concrete 
instance in which the eye of the camera has been able to detect such a phe- 
nomenon, although in the unwritten records of family life, there may be, 
and doubtless are, many such, which from a natural desire for privacy and 
the sanctity of the home-life, are never made known to the world outside. 
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In the present instance, the family of the young girl who is the subject of 
the manifestation have most generously offered no objection whatever to 
my recording in our JourNat for the benefit cf its readers, this very ex- 
quisite thing. My thanks are especially due to tle mother, who has, with- 
out reserve, most generously placed in my hands the two photographs which 
illustrate this record. I feel I cannot do better than give Mrs. von KOokeritz's 
own account of the matter. Writing on the 21st October, this lady says: 
“Mrs. Stevens has written me saying you were interested in the 
little snapshot of my daughter, and that you would like to see her baby 
picture and perhaps publish them. We certainly have no objection, and 
would be glad in any way to help the great work that you are doing. I 
have always thought the baby picture, taken many years ago, most inter- 
esting. It was taken when Elsa was about fourteen months old in our 
garden on Staten Island. I took it myself and there was no one near her 
at the time. The moment I saw the picture, I said: “Why, Elsa has a 
guardian angel!” and have really always thought of it as such. Since 
then I have taken many, many snapshots and she has had several profes- 
sional pictures; and none have been in any way unusual until the one that 
Mrs. Stevens showed you. (Plate II.) That was taken by a friend at 
our summer home on the Thimble Islands, two summers ago. Another 
of the girls had her picture taken on the same roll of film, in the same 
place, right after Elsa; and her picture showed nothing unusual. Elsa 
has always been normal in every way. I am enclosing her baby picture 
and film, but am sorry I have never seen the film of the other picture. 
But I might be able to get it if necessary. Hoping that what I have told 

you may be of interest, 

I am, Very truly yours, 


(Mrs. R.) Mabel von Kokeritz. 

It had been the baby picture, however, that Mrs. Stevens had shown 
me. This had impressed me for reasons which I will presently give, and I 
was doubly anxious to see the later photograph. Accordingly I asked, in 
my reply, that I might have the privilege of inspecting the print. Mrs. von 
Kokeritz did not keep me waiting. Both print and original negative were 
forthcoming only a few days later: and thus I am able to give both photo- 
graphs for comparison. I asked several questions, and I told Mrs. von 
Kokeritz why I thought the baby print so extraordinary. On the 27th 
October I received from her the following reply, together with the wished- 
for specimen. 

“T was so interested in ) ur letter and the fact that you know all 
about photography makes what you say absolutely convincing. I am 
sorry I did not send the other picture, but thought Mrs. Stevens had 
given you the one she showed you. I am enclosing one, and appreciate 
very much your saying that you will make me a copy: but that will not 
be necessary, as by today’s mail, the friend that took the snapshot has 
sent me the film, which I am enclosing with the picture. So all I want 
back are the two negatives, when you are entirely finished with them. 
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Elsa’s birthday is Dec. 22nd,—a Christmas baby, and such she has 
always been, with a happy unselfish nature, and even as a baby, things 
never seemed to worry her as they did the other children. Her version 
of “Now I lay me. . . .”—very sleepily given, at the age of three, gives 
the key to her life so far: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep 
If I should die before I wake 
I should worry. Amen.” 

The other picture was taken in the summer of 1931... . Hoping 

that I. . . have told you what you wish to know, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
Mabel von KOkeritz 


EDITORIAL NOTE ON THE PHOTOGRAPHS 
* * %#F 


I have critically examined both negatives, which are well preserved and 
without either chemical or mechanical blemish; obviously developed with 
great care, and free from any stain or adventitious marking. What struck 
me as most unusual in the appearance of the bell-shaped light around the 
child in the baby picture is the total freedom of the head, hands and upper 
part of frock from any degree of irradiation from the “light.” The light 
is absolutely behind the baby figure. The normal background was a con- 
tinuation of the trellis with its occasional bunches of flowering plants. 
Nothing was observed at the time by Mrs. von Kokeritz as in any way ob- 
scuring this. It needs no expert in photography to realize that, if this plate 
had been light-struck, the fogged patch would be continuous all over the 
head, hands, and frock of the child. But in the negative these areas are 
clear as crystal in the shadows. The “light” is manifested immediately 
around the figure and it takes a very well marked outline, suggestive either 
of a bell or a protective cloak. The two curious streaks overhead were 
thought to be suggestive of arms held out over the child’s head, and bared 
to the elbow. But as there is no trace whatever of a body attached, I do 
not place much weight in this interpretation. They, and the fainter streaks 
below are to my mind more like the effect of some luminous points moved 
laterally during the period of exposures. But if luminous, why was nothing 
visible to the mother of the child? Is this another case of the formation of 
the image-bearing substance within the dark enclosure of the camera, as we 
noted some years ago in the experiments carried out at the British College 
of Psychic Science with the medium Mrs. Deane? 

There is, in this picture, another point of interest which should not be 
overlooked. Oddly enough, this is the cat’s tail. As seen in the photograph, 
it hardly seems to belong to the animal at all except that it has the same 
sort of markings (chinchilla?). The point of origin of this strange ap 
pendage is right down between the feet, near the ground, under the body 
of the cat. Thence, on the negative, it is seen crossing in front of the rear 
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left foot and attains very full breadth and greater clearness as it emerges 
towards the child. It then rises, and ends in a fine point, surrounded by a 
perceptible luminous haze. 

The later photograph (taken in 1931) shows an aura or luminous area 
covering the whole of the body and extending to a fairly uniform distance 
around it. But in this case the effect of the light or mist covers the whole 
area and the shadows of the negative are blocked by it. It is either, there- 
fore in front of the figure, or, as perhaps is more probable, around it. Only 
the head and the lower part of the legs are free. 


THE INSPIRATION OF GLASTONBURY 


Copyright 1933 by 


FrepERICK BLIGH Bonp 
* * * * * 


Part III. 


In view of the great interest shown in these new “Johannes” writings 
obtained in my sittings with Mrs. Jessie Stevens (J.B.S.) every effort will 
be made to continue them without interruption and under the most favorable 
conditions that can be devised. It seems indubitable that the impress of a 
living personality carried in these scripts possesses a power of conviction 
more vital in its way than any cold scientific marshalling of evidence for 
survival. If so, the record will at least serve the purpose of creating an at- 
mosphere of greater sympathy towards the subject of psychic research in 
the minds of those who may have been but little disposed to give it attention, 
and in this respect Johannes the simple monk may be a welcome ambassador 
to the Court of the Sceptics. We have had already twenty-four sittings, 
and it has given me satisfaction to note that, so far from there being any 
indication of a drying-up of the fovntain of communication, the later script 
is as fresh and as vigorous in quality as the first, and there is an increasing 
facility of expression clearly noticeable. The medium is getting well into 
her stride. The messages are given at greater length and with a greater 
coherence. And Johannes, as before, seems to be the keeper of the door, and 
the Master of Ceremonies for the admission of others. If he has a fault, it 
is that he prefers to occupy the centre of the stage himself. But he is al- 
ways ready to give way when called upon to do so. And there are hosts of 
others who are pressing to speak. First and foremost among these I would 
like to mention my old friend and colleague J. A. (Capt. John Allen Bart- 
lett) who comes unbidden through a medium altogether unknown to him’ 
and hails me in fulfilment of a written promise given me a few months be- 
fore his passing, and at a time when he was already in the valley of the 
shadow and well aware that his great change was impending. And J. A. 
assures me that he is to play an active part in the future developments that 
await the continuance of this work and of the Glastonbury influence which 
is more and more becoming a symbol of the mystical ideals of our English- 
speaking peoples. 


* * * * * 
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But now “to our task”’ as Johannes would say. I resume the record of 
the Tenth Sitting, partly given in the November instalment. Johannes has 
asked permission to proceed to tell his ‘little tales’; and, consent being given, 
the following is at once forthcoming: 


JOHANNES IS MADE A CHOIR-MONK 


“Johannes,—he a loutish lad of yeoman birth, but with the song of a lark in his 
throat :—he that would of choice be dumb, that he might, as the colt, kick his heels in 
the pasture,—caught, and to halter! 

“Sing, now, in choro mid: Sing, boy, sing!’—and when up went the organ-note 
to heaven up went also the high lark-note that joyed the hearer. And Johan forgot 
that he would to the woodlands: for as a great Voice only was he. And all did turn 
and gap at the new lad that sang thus. 

“He shall be of us!” cried the maestro: “He shall be made an honor to Glaston!” 
And when all was done,—in long sad robes,—a lad no more was he. And Johannes hath 
much to tell. The mother at home,—the lad in the still of the night:—tears,—and 
none knew;—but a-blubbering into his blanket. 

“And was this the noble monk-to-be? Nay! But a pup gnawing at his rope to be free. 
And Father Anselm came, on still bare feet,— and laid a hand on the rough head;— 
red it was;—and said: “Peace, foolish one:—to bawl will not aid thee. Sleep,—for at 
the crack of day, the bell shall sound, and thou wilt still be snoring!” 

“So did Johan bite his fingers to still his noise. And when up popped the sun, 
there was he with his face new-washed. It was a bucket, and the water was cold in 
sooth: so red was the round face of him in matins, with heart aflame. And loud rang 
the canticles of praise. 

“A sparrow that lifts her head and sings to the sun knows as much of the words 
of her song of praise as knew this hobble-de-hoy of the monkish Latin his round mouth 
brought forth: yet was the Gloria Dei in his little soul in very truth;—for love had he 
for that which he dimly felt. 

“Bell again,—ever and always!—but now to the refectorium and a great board;— 
of oak it was;—and bowls of rough clay: and an oaten porridge and a great wood 
spoon. And loud supped he of the goodly mash. .. .* And to his tasks went he—a 
lad that would whistle even as the black burden in-set to do the scales and scores;—and 
a rap on the knuckles,—a clout on the nob,—and “To work, zany boy!” 


The mention of a stylus was queried by J.B.S. as she thought it was 
not used in mediaeval times. FBB however recalled that among the frag- 
ments found in the excavation of the S. E. angle of the cloister-walk at 
Glastonbury Abbey was a small square piece of smooth slate on which the 
exercises of the choristers were deeply scored by some sharply pointed in- 
strument. 

* * * * 


THE ELEVENTH SCRIPT 


First a sketch of a monk’s head with hood of dark shaded pencilling 
was given. Against this were written the words: 


*To avoid interruption of the thread of the story, I add this as a note. There was an inter 
val—a break in the flow of the writing and sundry spasmodic movements on the part of J.B.S., 
whose hand wrote “No! no!, not now. Johannes will drop the stylus.” This protest was ad- 
dressed, not to ourselves, but to some unseen person or persons, who were apparently anxiously 
anticipating the end of his tale in order to have a chance of writing. The exclamation of protest 
coincided with a clairvoyant picture which came before the eyes of Mrs. Lloyd who was astonished 
to see the walls of the sitting-room melting away and in their place, the outlines of a vaulted 
chamber with a throng of dark-robed figures pressing in on the table from all sides, as though 
intent upon the work. Earlier in the sitting, Johannes had complained to FBB in the writing 
that the brethren were pulling at his gown to persuade him to write what they wanted. 
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“And mischief led him by the hand.” 
A line was then drawn through the figure as though to cancel it, and 


the following was written: 

“I be one that knoweth well the imp. Loved we all the child, and he led us with 
his clean soul. Afear’d of the dark, he begged to be let stay near to Father Anselm;— 
and the Father was old, and as a child in mind. So sat they together at even in the 
darkening garth* and watched the great bats that homed in the belfry. And olden 
tales told the Father of his own youth, when to the Abbey came riding great lords and 
ladies on palfreys, and would to see the holy relics. And when one came that was not 
white of soul, Anselm would lead him pixy-wise and show—not the relics—but bones 
that were but nought. And no more thought he of sin in this than if he were a pesky 
the moor. 

“Know you the moor?+—vast, dark, black:—and Blink!—blink!—the glow-worm 
and the will o’-wisken that leadeth men into bog-holes and trixy spells. 

‘So listened I, the boy Johan with mouth and eyes wide as a bairn: and on drooled 
the voice of him until sleep held him silent, and Johan wist not that it was past—and 
o’erpast—bell-time and evensong. And penances were awaiting!” 

“Forgive, good Father Abbot!’”’—But Johannes hath thorns in his shift, and stonen 
in his shoon. And great grief hath he in his heart. “Nay then, must he indeed walk 
nine times around the crypt at dark? And there be those that might rise and hold 
Johan, till his hairen red be turned to white! 

‘““Nay,—poor Johan hath a great fish—a trout o’ the pool,—that would to be caught 
of alad. May he but go and bring it to the pan? For very love of ...?” Nay! It 
must not be, alas! 

“And so grew I from boy to youthen of great size—of brawn and sinew as a man: 
—but with the simple heart and fool top-knot of a ninny. Saith frere pot-boy:—“The 
shoon of him fill the hall,—I can not to the spit or to the pan but I fall over the great 
paws of the pup!” 

“And yet he grew, and longed with a great longing to fare afar—and yet afear’d 
—to one whose like was never seen before. Goodfellow Robin came once by chance 
to the door and knocked at the gate; but none let him to enter. Yet the story told by 
twilight in the close, as they sat, filled me to long that I might no monk in holy orders 
be, but to the field and the sword.t 

“Much of evil mummery came masking to the gates. One ye call Puckin,—a nixy 
sprite—would with book and bell to pray at the gate: but “AVANT!” crieth the old 
wise one:—and with laughing as of one gone mad, the mocker in air dissolved. So, if 
but the crux be raised high, nought can of ill abide.” 


* * %#K 


THE TWELFTH SCRIPT 
(Dated October 10th, 1933.) 


Johannes speaks: 

“Good morrow: and we be met again since the night is done. Far away—far 
away—and the Present slideth into the Past. Far away—and Time turns back his glass 
till we be at the dawn of another day. ; 

“In a young land, when the year was young;—goldcups in the great marsh and 
larks a-singing at the gates of day: another too at song, at matins in ye Abbey cold. 
But day was young, and youth was glad and heady with the mead of new life within 
him:—else should it not have been. But far afield went I a-running, o’ the spring 
morning. Old,—cold,—asleep the Abbey and into the new dawn ran Johan boy. 

*The garden in the cloister square was so called. 

The moors of central Somerset surround Glaston. They are a low-lying level of peat soil 
formerly under water and only drained in the 17th or 18th century. In the days of the Abbey, 
they framed the great Mere—a shallow lake surrounded by fen-land. 


{Compare the script of John Alleyne, given 26 years before. (See “The Gate of Remem- 
brance.”) ‘They placed me here in choro, when I would have drawn the sword.” 
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“Afar, and ever on, till what saw he?—great water,—vast,—and ship avsailing. 
Great galleon a-flitting as a bird of winged flight, lit by the sun to a thing of gold. 
Ah! and ah! to go,—with that vision splendid,—to beyond horizon.” 


“But back to earth—dream ended—day abroad and the hand of one on his arm 
that bid him back to duty and to the gray life of old age. 


“I forgive thee” saith Abbot kind. “Once was I also young and did long for what 
thou would’st.” 


““And ‘Come’ crieth the heart of mother-bird at home. 
‘““And because his voice was as a cracked lute and maestro chori bid no more to 


song,—Abbot,—Father Abbot, kind as ever, saith: “It’s a good lad. He shall to home 
till after Feast of Pentecost.” 


“Running,—leaping as a colt in meadow to bars at even,—so went Johan,—and 
all was well. Yet the mother with mother-love did see him an alien thing not of her 
brood. And she bid him to his own path which should lead to heaven.” 

* 


“Softly step! Abbot sleeps: Visions hath he.” 
“Late it is. Call to me the little lad. Perchance he canst, like unto Joseph, read my 
dream? And Johan was troubled: for he too seeth a great black beast that yaweth at 


the gate and claws to enter. All the night he seeth it and Johan hideth his head and 
would not to tell. 


“Speak!” crieth the voice of him of greatness. “I fear to!” saith the small voice of 
him hiding. “Would a beast to claw down the Abbey walls?” 
THE STORY OF THE ABBOT’S VISION 


The story that Johannes now relates is premonitory of the Fall of the 
great Abbey in the days of King Henry VIII. This last tragedy was the 
culmination of a policy which had been ruthlessly pursued by the King for 
some years under the stern and cruel regime of Thomas Cromwell and other 
crafty advisers who played upon the monarch’s weaknesses until the policy 
took shape in the cruel suppression of all the English monasteries. If we are 
to accept the suggestion of Johannes, it was Anne Boleyn, Henry’s second 
queen, who counselled the plundering of the great House of Glaston from 
motives of mixed greed and malice. But we must let Johannes continue, 


as he carries on his story unbroken through the next script, as recorded be- 
low. 


* * 


THE THIRTEENTH SCRIPT 
(October 10th, 1933. Afternoon session.) 


The tale of Johannes is preluded by a strange intervention. In large 
and unfamiliar characters, the following is written: 


“And here come I—I speak: let no dog bark! A wanderer I.—I come if the door 
be oped. Ye be of a mind to suit. I cry to earth again after the time be spent in wait- 
ing that broke my heart. Know you that I was once as you—a man quick,—alive. 
Now I be gone. Ashes to ash again: but I be more alive than ye! I be a soul of 
growth. I look to the north and south—to the Past and to the glory to come. If all 
be said, and the tale told, then write ye the epitaph of that which lyeth low: 

“BUT IF TRUTH BE RAISED TO GLORY AND THERE BE NO DEATH, 
SOUND THE TRUMPET OF RESURRECTION.” 

Let me speak. Ye mourn an Abbey dead—chant the requiem of dead souls! Dead, 


forsooth?—I tell ye the Future is big with promise. ALARIC hath said his say:—On 
with the tale!” 
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And so the tale goes on: 


‘And here speaks small great Johannes. The one that was very great hath gone 
to the wall again. 

“And Johannes did be as a Joseph unto the Lord Abbot and he said “Lord, I cry 
pardon!—The beast is none of my seeing, but as an image reflected, cruel clear, in the 
pool. Thine was the Vision: and woe to us if the beast be let loose in our time. It wal- 
loweth in gore, and doth slaver of blood—the blood of saints. And walls fall at his 
touch, till all be laid waste. Woe, woe is me!” i 

“And the Abbot was as of a hoar-frost whiteness, and fear dwelt in his eyes. And 
when he bade the lad that was Johannes depart his voice, grown hoarse with a great 
fear, was to a whisper fallen. 

“But so lingereth summer’s peace in the lap of time, and death tarrieth long ere 
the glory lyeth low. And fear fell sleeping at the portal, and all was of a seeming’ 
peace. But Johan dreamed of the beast many times and oft, and did roar with fright. 

“No Father Anselm now to pour comfort on the quaking lad. Gone! Good 
father;—thy thread of life spun. Johannes mourned in very truth the going of so 
aware a friend; and, as the dark fell creeping, gray with mystery, up the wood-aisles 
that were Johannes’ own temple, he rolled his eyes from side to side lest the beast lurk 
in the shadows. 

“PAT!, PAT!, o’er the leaves,—and beasts in plenty follow: for in sooth the 
beasties of the wood they loved Johannes as if in very truth he were the god of pipes 
that lives for the guiding of lives not yet to human seeming. And Johannes, with his 


friends of the wood, came all breathless to the door and did beat on the port to be let 
within to light and safety. 


THE ABBEY GARGOYLES 

“Beasts also there were;—ugly, grant you, of tooth and claw, but chained to the 
Abbey walls, and grinning down on friend and foe alike. Yet Johannes loved them: 
for, like him, they were but ugly without and quite not to be feared. Moreover, they 
growled and mouthed at things without :—a “‘cave canem” to danger without the walls, 
but a docile company of watchers for those within. GARGOYLEN a-many,—a host,— 
and full of strange shoutings in storm: but Johannes feared them not.” 

* * * 


THE FOURTEENTH SCRIPT 
(October 11th, 1933.) 

As most frequently happens, other communicators are for a brief 
space allowed an open door, before the principal actor comes on the scene. 
So we again find the major communications prefaced by a few remarks 
from Alaric and another. But Alaric apparently finds it too difficult a 
task to maintain control of the hand of the automatist, and the aid of a 
scribe is invoked, who writes thus: 

“I be for him as the stilus. I be Johannes, but not the one ye know—ne Bryant, 
but that other*; and for Alaric I speak of the Abbey. Quoth Alaric: “The weakling 
cannot abide mine strong hand. Speak, thou scrivener of the penner, who did for the 
untaught be clark.” He cries to be heard. Ye ken not his tongue. In eager haste he 
spluttereth in ancient Latin . . . “Ideam vide. . . .” 

“Softly,—it be a simple ploy. I can to the work. This one of might saith only 
that when he hacked down walls with the battle-axe, he did but builden walls the 
stronger to hem his own self into purgatorium: and, forsooth, he did for a long time 
yearn to be free. Hate dealt the blows;—and Hate laid him by the heels. Now free 
at last, he would to raise new walls—a Temple to the Lord: and so crieth he that thou, 


—even thou, puny mortal,—canst to him add stone on stone till all be complete.” 
*John of Aller, Somerset. 
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Is it the motif of material destruction and spiritual re-construction 
which has, by analogy of experience, brought the soul of this once ruthless 
conqueror into the circle of those who dream of a restoration of the dese- 
crated shrine of Glastonbury? And now we must let Johannes continue his 


tale. 

“And may Johannes pipe up and add his note to choro? Ah! Gloria feciam. I 
have conquered. My tale did lye so long in the telling that I feared me it stinked.” 

(J.B.S. “I don’t like his choice of words.”) 

“I be not a silken-clad ninny of the Court. I would to tell ye of the day long 
agone when again to choro went Johan: and behold! the voice of him was greater than 
before. Big is Johannes:—marry, and too big,—-but bigger still the great roaring voice 
of him, that did echo forth and back till all Abbey rang, and up to the High Lord it 
went,—a thing of praise. What if all were dumb and the singers stood in all amaze- 
ment, mouth agape and forgot to sing: and alone went up the voice of this fellow to 
Heaven's gate, a-crying to be heard? PAX! I have said it. The dull ox hath not the 
wit to go humbly. ... Pardon, ALLER be here. Just a line, pushed in, to cry as a 
voice at the keyhole.” 

“Now I be fair mazed with the clack of these that come a-playing second fiddle 
when I would to solo. Now may Johannes tell of the coming of the King—REX. 
King-Bird, forsooth; nobly stepped he, a King in very truth: and all was well.” 

Follows the tale of King Henry VIII's visit to the Abbey and it is veri- 
ly a spicy one: but must be reserved from present publication, or readers of 
this JouRNAL may think that we “would to solo” as much as our friend Jo- 
hannes himself. These articles will form part of the larger collection which 
will be published by subscription in book form by Marshall Jones Inc. of 
212 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


* 


I will conclude this instalment with a few further extracts, the first 
being from Script XVII, (Sitting of Oct. 16, 1933) which carries on the 
theme of the Abbey’s downfall. Anne Boleyn is represented here as coun- 


selling the ruin of this great and wealthy house. 

“Queen did let him to it;—ever a-nagging;—-gold would she, and enough to prink 
her as strutting cock. Ever on the watch to push him on: and he to arms would go, 
and all be a merry hell for love of a lady. Would ye of the Abbot’s visions and the 
setting of them to fact? 

(FBB. “Yes, please.”) 

“Mind ye of the Beast? It left not the mind of poor Johan day nor night; but 
was ever clawing to remembrance. Yet went peace flowing on before, and day drifted 
after day:—nought to call “Ware!’;—nought to wake from deceiving peace. 

Fearing much the Beast, he had no love of the darkening world without. So sat 
he ever near fire-lit hall, where clack of talk held forth: and when time of bell set him 
to turn at watch, it was with crossed fingers and sign o’ cross a-making, for fear of 
wizardry and evil powers that might let loose the Beast of the Pit upon him. 

Yet coward was he not; and but of powers of hell feared he: and when in night, 
all unknown, men of craft and cruel cunning ever through sleeping wood crept to the 
gates, Johan was of the first to throw himself in their way, and would slay the beast 
of prey that would feed on the fatness of the Abbey. 

It tell ye a lady did to the King’s ears a-whispering: and he that was a merry mon- 
arch when in his cups, did give “Yea” and “So be it” to be rid of the katydid that did 
ever grate fool-music in his ears. And so,—the “Yea” being said, and he to wake 
sober in the morn,—did he repent him and would to take back the promise; but she 
held him to it. 
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“I be rot of thy mumming priestly faith; and would it to hell with popery:—so 
to burn them in their foul nests,—and on with it and I will light the torch!” 

And ye fat and lazy one would to road most easy. Called he men to arms. And 
ye long-nosed sour heretic sicked them on. “Gold for all, and good wine as water,” 
quoth he, “to each man-jack o° ye: for we would to the storehouse of the papist bees 
and so to rob them of their honey be no sin.” 

And so went they all a-junketing to harry the lair of their prey. And a goodly 
man at his prayers heard no cry of the hounds let unleashed upon him. If rumour be 
a bird at the casement, or a wind at the eaves, then heard they what was afield: and 
so, far off, heard they the echo of coming feet that haste to evil. So knew they, and 


scarce knew how they knew. 


THE ABBEY TREASURE IS SECRETED 

And gathering up the things of worth, digged they pits to hide them;—and ‘neath 
paving-stones, and in crannies in walls,—-yea, in the very charge of bonen in crypts, so 
that ye Saints that be long agone did again to rise in holding to themselves holy matters 
as cup of gold and great cross of Abbot, jewel-set,—and miter of great beauty and 
worth to the ransom of a king. So among them kept they the treasure deep in crypt, 
where “twas thought the rude cowards could not to go. And deep in well put they 
pieces of gold—the which they found, but mattered it not, so the Holy things lay close 
hid.” 

It is a matter of historic record that during the last years the Abbey 
was subject to trespass, and the Abbot engaged in many lawsuits. Details 
of these may exist, but I have not seen them and had always imagined that 
they indicated a loss of respect for the property of the Church among the 
people at large, moved by land-hunger and a jealousy of the great areas of 
land held by the Abbeys. But if Johannes be right, these raids were organ- 
ized by Thomas Cromwell or his agents at the Queen’s behest. The follow- 
ing extract from the Eighteenth Script will fittingly conclude this instal- 
ment. 

“Come, let us speak of a little thing that did to greatness grow. Johan, being 
young and strong as a grown ox, was set at gate to guard, lest evil betide—that gate ye 
wot of,—the great Gate,—and night was on the land. From the wood came ever 
the call of small Brothers that were of no Order but nature’s own:—the cry of frog in 
swamp, the beat of bat-wing ever a-passing; the call of night-jar that to his mate did 
mourn. 

And as Johan gave ear, as to friends well-known, heard he a false note that cried 
‘Ware!’ Night-jar ne’er can, in broad Cornish tongue speak brute oath as ‘twixt fear 
and pain one tore through the clutching arms of armed thorn. And Johan. knew that 
the enemy be near. 

The bell! And again it rang, but not for prayer. Alarm! and to arms:—and the 
whole flock of sleepers up and from dreams of good ale and what not, to face death 
perchance a-stalking. But Johan alone was first to strip, and down fell his man. Vale! 
and to purgatorium: yet Johan would not to kill. His was ever the gentler test. The lead- 
er,—a man of great girth and well-armed,—a deserter from his lord; and after him a 
rioting crowd of black cocks that were made to run. 

. And this the first of many forays that made our peace a harridom of brawling. 

Quoth Abbot: “And so goeth it towards the end. Vision had I of beast abroad, and 
ne can peace abide till the great day of falling. What hath so fair a face towards the 
sun? What with toil and love built we up, falleth in a night.’ And tears mayhap 
fell with his beads: for well loved he the chapple-house* he so fair hath set up as a 
song to God;—a paying of his vow. And all in goodly latin was it now; and gold 


fired fair and tint as rainbow was it... .” 
*The Loretto Chapel. 
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Copyright 1933 by 
SAMUEL E. ANDERSON 
Part VII. 
MAGNETISM AND CATALYSIS 
* * * * * 

As a preliminary to this chapter it may be well to again quote what 
Mr. Bevan wrote. “The aim of the Rationalist is to show that everything 
that takes place in the world we know is due to a fixed order of mechanical 
causation, that if only we knew the total arrangement of the material uni 
verse at any one moment, we could calculate in detail everything which was 
going to happen thenceforward to the end of time. All natural science is 
based upon the hypothesis that the matter studied undergoes changes accord- 
ing to such invariable laws. That is why he feels bound to fight tooth and 
nail against the suggestion that the course of things could ever be interfered 
with by any spiritual agency from without. Such a notion would introduce 
uncertainty everywhere. But the trouble is that here, right in the midst 
of the world we know, we have a spiritual agency which introduces un- 
certainty;—living bodies which interfere continually with the course of 
things. People often speak as if, apart from the supposition of miracles, 
you had a world perfectly regular and calculable. But it is not so. Here 
all around us are these lumps of matter, flesh and bones, moving about un- 
der the direction of non-material things, desires, emotions and values. The 
problem, the interference, is here in all its gravity, whether there is any 
spiritual agency in the world or not.” 

Eighteen years ago a shot rang out in Serajevo. Whatever the emo- 
tion behind the finger that pressed that trigger, its effects are still operating 
upon your life and mine today. 

We leave our home in holiday mood to return within the hour, spent 
with rage or torn by grief. Some insulting remark, some great disaster to 
ourselves or to those near and dear to us has robbed us for the moment of 
the last vestige of self-control. The will has lost its grip. 

It was M. Henri Bergson who said, “We have good ground then, for 
believing that the evolving force bore within it originally, but confused to- 
gether, or rather the one implied in the other, instinct and intelligence. 
. .. On the two great routes that the vital impulse has found open to it, 
along the series of the arthropods and the series of the vertebrates, instinct 
and intelligence, at first wrapped up confusedly within one another, have in 
their development taken different directions. At the culminating point of 
the first evolution are the hymenoptera, at the culminating point of the 
second, man.” 

Professor L. T. Hobhouse informs us that among the higher animals 
instinct is so interwoven with intelligence that the two factors become ex- 


ceedingly difficult to disentangle and the statement seems to be unusually 
accurate. 
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There is an intimate connection between the adrenal glands and the 
cerebrum, recognized when an insulting remark arouses boiling rage or 
deadly hate. In hypnotism “The subject may be made to blush or turn 
pale on the word of command. The familiar reflexes, coughing, yawning, 
sneezing, may be produced or repressed as the hypnotist wishes. The 
thoughts and emotions are under his control. Anger, sorrow, joy, anxiety, 
—all possible effects in short—may be run through as commanded, in the 
most rapid alternation.” Dr. Satow—These effects arise, mark you, because 
of suggestions directed to the cerebrum. 


The adrenal glands have been designated as the “brains” of the sym- 
pathetic system but there is evidence going to show that they do not con 
fine their operations solely to the sympathetic but at times reach up into 


the realm of the cerebrum, there to give rise to phenomena designated as 
instinct or intuition.* 


However that may be, there are a vast number of memories that do 
appear spontaneously. Not only do they come without any effort of the 
will but very often they remain despite all attempts of the will to eject them. 
Such thoughts are most persistent when under the drive of strong emotion: 
most fleeting in the delirium of the infective fevers. 


Adrenalin operates at a concentration that is comparable to a single 
honey bee working in a six acre field of alfalfa blossoms. Reduce these two 
to a scale where the human skull is able to hold the entire cutting of that 
alfalfa crop and you can imagine that even a single molecule of adrenalin 


upon entering any synapse would have some effect upon the concentration 
of the electrolyte within that synapse. 


It is maintained that after fevers of infection there remains but little 
adrenalin within the glands. So it may be presumed that during the fever 
there was more than the normal amount of adrenalin circulating in the blood. 
What this extra adrenalin is able to do has been most vividly described by 
Mr. Aldous Huxley in Harper’s Magazine of March, 1929. “His mind 
works—TI speak at any rate from my own experience—even more actively 
than it does in ordinary times . . . for at 102° I am transformed .. . into a 
seer of images, a visionary, a kind of potential poet. 


But the mind of the person who takes my place when my blood is too 
hot thinks exclusively with pictures. Fever miraculously opens the inner 
eye and I find myself living in the midst of the strangest phantasmagoria. 
Each word I hear, each external object I catch sight of, calls up an image, 
often apparently quite unrelated to the evoking word or thing and the first 


*Mr. Elwood Hendrick, Curator of the Chandler Chemical Museum, Columbia University, 
has laughingly remarked that “Catalysis is one of the most human manifestations of matter” and 
Otto Warberg contends that it is due to the catalyzing properties of the iron in the cell that 
biological oxidation is speeded up. The view has been expressed that oxidation is primarily due 
to adrenalin and this would establish an intimate relationship between adrenalin and iron. So 
that whether memories again appear in consciousness because of a peremptory summons from “an 
iron will” or float lazily in from nowhere in particular, there is always the possibility that they 
may be present because of the magnetic or catalyzing properties of iron. Since we are approach- 


ing the province of intuition it might be well to pause and ask whether the expression “iron will” 
is a mere idle figure of speech or whether it has reached us through that identical medium. 
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image calls up a second, the second a third and so indefinitely. The visions 
have a life of their own independent of my conscious will; their endless 
succession unrolls itself regardless of my wishes. I—whoever “I” may be— 
am reduced to the role of a mere spectator. I stand aside and watch the 
performance which somebody else has staged for my amusement. Sometimes 
I am duly amused; for the show is brilliant and a kind of plat, a dramatic 
interest, rambles mazily through the succession of images. But at other 
times, when I am tired, when I long for peace and sleep, the spectacle be- 
comes intolerable. I resent its intrusion on my privacy; I feel as I should 
feel if I were compelled by law to have the radio and television perpetually 
turned on in my study. For the visions are unescapable. I cannot avert 
my gaze from them, and if I would close the inward eye against them, their 
brightness shines through any muffling bandage my consciousness may inter- 
pose. They are not merely as clear as the images transmitted by the physi- 
cal eye from the external world; they are clearer, brighter, more luminously 
distinct. They are more real than ordinary reality; they are real in that 
excessive and preternatural way in which a work of art is real... . 
Fever transforms me too into a potential lyrist. With the influenza upon 
me I can form some notion of the way in which Shelley or Rimbaud nor- 
mally thought... . I know whence they fetched those brilliant images. 
. . . They had the feverish gift of seeing, but along with it the sober 
power to organize what they saw into the forms of art, to convert private 
visions into publicly recognizable beauty and universally comprehensible 
argument. Possessing at times a little, perhaps, of their capacity to organ- 
ize I lack the power of seeing. And the fever that brings me visions robs 
me of my intellect. The person who takes my place when my blood is 


overheated possesses of the poet’s genius only that part, alas, which is allied 
to madness.” 


Mr. Huxley’s vivid portrayal is very interesting and well worth read- 
ing in full. But what has actually happened to him? We may surmise that 
some little growths have infected his adrenal glands, acting as do the foreign 
proteins in anaphylactic shock and causing those glands to discharge an ex- 
cess of adrenalin. Of itself this adrenalin heightens the conductivity of the 
electrolyte. In addition it is stirring up the heat centers and every single 
degree in the rise of temperature results in a heavy percentage of increase 
in the conductivity of the electrolyte. When combined they are a power- 
ful incentive to the remembering of pictures and you will note that Mr. 
Huxley thought exclusively in terms of images. Endless is the procession 
of the tableaux and each of them demands its quota of electric charge.* 

What if you deny that influenza causes a discharge of adrenalin to 
take place? It is not at all probable that you will be able successfully to deny 
that such a discharge takes place as the result of great emotional strain. The 

*The end may be as in concussion; the difference being that here the “short” is chemical and 
there physical. Mr. Huxley does not speak of any feeling of weakness or exhaustion but about 
this ask those numerous patients who, before they have passed their convalescence, start again 


upon their too strenuous course. However, many such would be unable to answer, since they 
abide no longer with us. 
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authorities are quite unanimous that an extra amount of adrenalin is then 
released. 

When you saw that enemy drawing his gun there were a great number 

of reactions that were possible. You might have dropped your hand to your 
holster and beaten him to the shot. A frenzy of berserker rage might have 
seized upon you, and regardless of consequences, you might have rushed 
against him empty-handed. Or you might have turned and run. Why? 
Oblivious of the danger to your buddies you may have thought only of the 
danger to yourself. At greater peril to yourself you might have run to 
warn those self-same friends. 
) The berserker rage, with its utter disregard of physical consequences 
and the ignominious flight, oblivious of moral turpitude, were the results of 
contacts of efferent neuro-fibrillae effected by the greater concentration of 
the electrolyte which resulted when adrenalin was poured into the blood 
in anticipation of “flight or fight... Such acts are emotional in origin and 
readily pass current under the designation “instinctive acts.” 

By way of parenthesis: the consciousness aroused when such contacts 
are so brought about in the afferent system should be distinguished under 
the term “intuition.” + 

Professor Hobhouse is absolutely correct. Among the higher animals 


instinct is so interwoven with intelligence that the two factors become ex- 
ceedingly difficult to disentangle. 


+When, at greater peril to yourself, you ran to warn your friends the muscles of your legs 
were operating through contacts of the efferent neuro-fibrillae made under the direction of the 
will. The whole business is the result of a cool and calculating judgment. But should you be 
killed before reaching those friends an observer stationed two hundred yards away may think 
that you ran instinctively and pronounce you an arrant coward. 


(to be continued) 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES 
By Dr. Gerpa WALTHER 


* 


“Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie,” January 1933. 

Dr. H. A. C. Denier van der Gon: “New ways in the domain of experimental 
psychical research.” A review of Dr. Osty’s experiments with Rudi Schneider. 

Drs. W. H. C. Tenhaeff: “Spontaneous paragnosia.” Drs. Tenhaeff here pub- 
lishes some of the many cases of foreboding that were communicated to him after he 
had asked his readers and hearers in his articles and his lectures in the Dutch radio to 
let him have any cases they had experienced. Though they were not observed under 
test-conditions such facts are so well established, that the bona fides of the communi- 
cators may be taken for granted and the publication is justified—One of the cases tells 
how a lady felt compelled to visit her mother-in-law, though she was not ill, and was 
rather surprised, when her daughter-in-law unexpectedly arrived. The latter then had 
a frightening dream in the following night and on the next day her mother-in-law sud- 
denly died.—In another case a lady felt she must visit her brother-in-law, though the 
whole family was rather keeping away from him, because he was of a lower social rank. 
Short time afterwards he was crushed between two trains in a rail-way accident.— 
Another lady in a dream saw a church-yard on a hill with a hedge and a little house 
in the neighbourhood, a white cross was in it, which however was no longer there in 
another vision of the same church-yard. 6 years later she lost a boy in a terrible acci- 
dent and when she went to visit his grave she found it in a church-yard correspond- 
ing exactly with the one she had seen in her vision. The white cross was there also, 
but when she came there a few days later to take some flowers to the grave the cross 
had been taken away.—Another correspondent writes how his brother in the beginning 
of the great War, when everybody expected Germany to be victorious, had a shining 
vision in the East (Germany), of swords, guns, cannons etc. and crowns among them 
suddenly all fell together and there was only a dreadful chaos left. Consciously, he 
adds, his brother would never have thought it possible that Germany would be de- 
feated and that the German sovereigns would be compelled to leave their countries.— 
Another correspondent from Pretoria, South Africa, narrates several forebodings and 
visions he had experienced himself. As a child he often had the vision of Christ in 
a strange, but extremely beautiful violet light. Many years later when he was away 
in a chase he suddenly had a vision of his wife on her death-bed, and he returned 
home immediately, four weeks later his wife actually died, though she had not been 
ill (but pregnant) at the time. Two days before she died she told her husband, that 
the Lord had come to her in the night and that she would die, he had been surrounded 
by a marvellous violet light! Before that, during the Boer-war, while watching his camp- 
fire, he suddenly saw a girl he loved as if, she was transformed into an angel and had 
nothing to do with earth any more. He felt she would die, though he had not heard 
she was ill, and indeed she died short time afterwards. Equally he suddenly felt that 
a man in his business, who held no very high position in it at the time, would be the 
superior of himself and his friends later, and that he would leave the business though 
at the time he did not intend to do so, while the other would remain. This too came 
true six years later. He also in a dream saw a Kafhir nearly kill a friend of his with 
a big stone. This too came true about 5 years later—In another case a lady went 
home to the Netherlands to pay a visit to her relatives there, while her husband re- 
mained in Africa. A year before that her husband, while reading the paper, suddenly 
stared before him and said he thought it would be the most beautiful death to be 
drowned. And he added, he wished he was 50 years old, for then he would know 
what would become of his little son, who was 11 years old then. On leaving Africa 
next year (1917) with her boy two days after the departure the boy was very much 
grieved and persisted that he would not see his daddy again, asking his mother 
whether his daddy would hear him say “good morning” to him also when he was in 
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heaven. When the lady tried to write to her husband some time after her arrival she 
could not do so because she always had the strange feeling that it was useless, though 
she was unable to explain this. On May 13th 1917 she had a dreadful dream that she 
was in a very small boat, then on a raft fighting with ugly green waves, when suddenly 
a big fish came along and then more fishes—then she woke up very much frightened. 
The next days she was in a desperate mood, though she could not say why. Finally 
she got a telegram and later a letter, telling her her husband had been drowned. He 
was an cxcellent swimmer and had swum out into the sea of Java during a festival with 
some friends. There was a rock there resembling a crouched figure, and there was a 
tale among the natives, that the gods would kill every-body who touched that rock. 
To prove the futility of such “superstitions” he swam out and touched the rock and got 
too far into the breakers, so that he was unable to return. The natives refused to help 
him, because they feared the revenge of the gods because he had touched the rock. 
Finally one of his friends reached him and grasped his hand, but suddenly he let go 
and vanished, his corpse was never found. It was supposed that a shark had perhaps 
swallowed him. Strange enough two years before that an Arab had predicted to the 


lady that she would be a widow at the age of 30, which indeed was her age when the 
accident happened. 


Drs. W. H. C. Tenhaeff “Dr. I. Zeehandelaar.”’ An obituary for the neurologist 
and psychotherapist Dr. Zeehandelaar, who was one of the founders of the Dutch 
S. P. R. in 1919 and for some time its librarian. 


Dr. P. A. Dietz “On mediumistic fraud.” To be continued. I will review this 
when the whole has been published. 


The March-April issue 1933 of the Revue Métapsychique contains the following 
principal articles. 


E. Pascal “A visit to Ezquioga.” In this little village in the Spanish Pyrenees 
strange things have happened. On the 30th of June 1930 about 9 o'clock in the eve- 
ning two peasant children, Antonio and Andrew Bereciartua, aged 11 and 7 years, 
had to carry milk to a neighbour. Coming there they were very much agitated and said 
they had met on their way the holy Virgin dressed in a black cloak, carrying the Christ- 
child on her arms, holding a rosary, and wearing a golden crown. On their way home 
they saw the apparition once more. The parents of the children told them they must 
have dreamt and chided them, but the next evening they had the same vision, and the 
lady had a sad face and seemed to ask for prayers. The same thing occurred on follow- 
ing evenings and soon everybody was talking about it. Other people went to the 
same place to see the Virgin and many of them also saw the apparition; women, chil- 
dren, robust men fell into an ecstasy and described how they saw the “Virgen dolorosa.” 
Soon these happenings spread further into the country, pilgrims began to flock to 
Ezquioga in special trains, motor-cars etc. And many also had visions, also some who 
had only come there out of curiosity or even made fun of the whole thing. A beauti- 
ful young girl, Ramona Olazabal, among others, fell into an ecstasy very often and was 
stigmatised. The vision seemed to talk to some of the ecstatics asking for prayers, an- 
nouncing catastrophes for the future (the destruction of Paris and Marseilles etc.). 
When Mr. Pascal came there a crowd of about 2000 people was already assembled al- 
though it was only about 5 o’clock and the weather was bad, many more would come in 
fine weather, he was told. A kind of platform was set up in front of a little hill with 
a group of trees, where the Virgin used to appear. (Later on a church was to be built 
there.) The crowd was full of expectation and devotion, and presently a young man 
aged about 15 or 16 fell into an ecstasy. Mr. Pascal watched him closely. His eyes 
were fixed on some object invisible to others and blinked much less than in a normal 
state. His limbs were rigid as in a sort of catalepsy, and his friends held him to pre- 
vent him from falling over, which indeed had happened at other times. Mr. Pascal 
managed to prick him with a needle inadvertently a few times, but he didn’t seem to 
feel it. His expression, the same as that of other ecstatics observed later on (especially 
Ramona and another girl, Evarista) was very beautiful, as if filled with supreme inner 
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beatitude. When questioned he replied as if awaking from a dream and then turned 
to his vision again, it was the same with the other ecstatics. The ecstasy lasted about 
20 to 30 minutes. The pilgrims put rosaries into the hands of the ecstatics during the 
ecstasy, in order to let them become consecrated thereby, others had written letters to 
the Virgin and also put them into the hands of the ecstatics, who, strange enough, re- 
plied to them as if they knew their contents, saying the Virgin had told them. Méiracu- 
lous healings were also reported. 


Mr. Pascal then proceeds to find a normal explanation for these things. He thinks 
fraud must be excluded on the whole, though it may have occurred now and then. 
He tries to explain the visions by autosuggestion producing hallucinations in persons 
capable of dissociating their subconscious mind from consciousness to a certain degree. 
The state of ecstasy to him seems to be partly like that of a hypnotized person, though 
the conscious mind is still looking on, so that the ecstatics afterwards are capable, of 
remembering what they have experienced. They seem to possess some telepathic and 
clairvoyant faculties in this state, which enable them to know the contents of the letters 
and prayers addressed to the Virgin and reply to them. The stigmata of Ramona can 
easily be explained as produced by autosuggestion during her contemplation of the 
wounds of Christ. (The visions are not confined to the Virgin; Christ, St. Joseph, the 
Evangelists, the Apostles—and even the Devil have also appeared.) As to the origin 
of the whole movement, Mr. Pascal has found out, that the school-teacher of Ezquioga 
a short time before the first apparition had told the children about Joan of Arc and her 
visions and at the same time told them about Lourdes and other cases of miracles; 
which, he thinks, may have caused similar visions to present themselves to Antonio and 
Andrew rising into consciousness from their subconscious minds. Their visions then 
were taken up by others partly by imitation, partly by a suggestion of masses. The 
Catholic Church was not very favourable towards these happenings. It has always 
suspected ecstatics who tried to get into a direct connection with God, the Saviour, 
the Virgin etc. instead of using the church and its officials and sacraments as an inter- 
mediary. Only when such ecstatics proved their utmost obedience towards the Church 
in spite of their visions, they were recognised as having genuine experiences. This would 
be very difficult where the number of ecstatics concerned is as great as in Ezquioga. 
Then the Spanish royalists used the happenings in Ezquioga for their purposes by try- 
ing to convince the pilgrims, that the Virgin was against the Spanish Republic and its 
government. So now the pilgrimages there have been forbidden. 


Dr. Borrey of Lyon continues his report of experiments with the diviner’s pendu- 
lum for the detection of illnesses. In 4 more cases Mr. Biétrix-du-Villars has properly 
designed the illnesses of some patients on an anatomical plate, indicating parts of the 
body affected by obscure ailments whose nature was unknown to Dr. Borrey during 
the experiments, but which proved afterwards to have been correctly diagnosed. 


Dr. E. Osty “The strange conduct of Mr. Harry Price.” Cp. the June-issue 1933 
of this Journal. 


* * 


“Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie,” March 1933. 


Dr. P. A. Dietz “On terminology in psychical research.”” The author regrets that 
psychic research, as it is gradually developing into a new, internationally recognised 
science, has not got the same terms for the same things in all countries. Even its own 
name is not the same everywhere, as it is called “psychic research” in England and 
America, “metapsychique” in France, “parapsychologie” in Germany, the Netherlands 
etc. He suggests a unification of these terms. Equally he does not think the classifica- 
tion of psychic phenomena into mental and physical phenomena very good. He pro- 
poses to speak of “paragnosy” for subjective or mental phenomena (telepathy, clair- 
voyance etc.). The physical or objective phenomena he would like to call “par- 
pragmasy” and divide them into “intrasomatical” phenomena occurring in or on the 
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body of the medium (stigmatisation, miraculous healings etc.), and “peri-” or “ex- 
trasomatical” phenomena occurring at a distance from the body of the medium (tele- 
kineses etc.). 

Drs. W. H. C. Tenhaeff “Is mediumship an atavistical phenomenon? As the 
primitive peoples seem to possess much more psychical faculties than civilised peoples 
with their preponderating brain-culture, some scientists regard them as rudimentary, as 
a regression to a former state of human development (Prinzhorn etc.). Others on the 
contrary think that mankind in future will again develop these faculties, though per- 
haps in a different, more spiritual manner than those possessed by the savages (Dac- 
qué). Perhaps this future man would be a kind of “superman,” though certainly not 
as Nietzsche supposed him to be. It must be remembered, that persons possessing psy- 
chic faculties were to a great extent regarded as witches and sorcerers in the middle- 
ages and killed as such in one way or another, so that they could not propagate them- 
selves, perhaps that is one of the principal reasons why comparatively few persons 
seem to possess psychic faculties on the continent at present. But of course this may be 
compensated by and by. It is also interesting to observe that children seem to experience 
more psychic occurrences than grown-up persons, though the psychology of children 
has as yet taken but little notice of this fact. This too seems to indicate that rational- 
ism when pressed too far is detrimental to the development of psychic faculties. It is 
a task for future development of mankind to encourage the growing of these faculties 
and keep them under spiritual control without impeding them. 

Dr. P. A. Dietz “On psychic fraud.” (Concluded from the January-issue.) The 
author thinks it is not justifiable to put aside the entire earlier production of a medium 
if he is caught as being fraudulent later on, though of course its phenomena must be 
investigated again and again afterwards under the most stringent conditions. This is 
especially the case, if only unconscious or occasional fraud occurring in a particular 
situation is concerned, be it, that the ccntrol was especially bad or that the psychic pow- 
ers were very weak at the critical moment. It is much worse if deliberate fraud prepared 
beforehand is discovered. Dr. Dietz then describes some cases of the latter kind he 
discovered or suspected being used in the production of some Dutch and some foreign 
mediums (among the latter he mentions the German apport-medium Melzer, Miss 
Singleton and Mr. Kirkby). He did not expose these mediums in flagrante delicto 
because he nearly always was a guest in their circle and had promised to abstain from 
groping around, turning on light etc. But nearly all these mediums were exposed 
later on by the spiritualists themselves. 

Drs. W. H. C. Tenhaeff “Psychic phenomena in old documents.” The author 
quotes some psychic phenomena described in areautobiography of the famous Swedish 
scientist Linnaeus (1707—-1778). In his youth; Linnaeus narrates, he was looked upon 
as stupid while everybody thought his brother was very clever and expected him to be- 
come professor at some university. One day a fortune-teller came to his home and his 
mother gave her two garments, one belonging to Linnaeus, one to his brother. She then 
said, that Linnaeus would become a very famous scientist and make many journeys, 
while his brother would only become a priest. His mother would not believe this and 
exchanged the garments to test the woman, pretending the garment of Linnaeus be- 
longed to him, who was to be the famous scientist, and indeed she was right, though 
nobody would have believed it at the time—In another case Linnaeus’ wife heard 
heavy steps going about in her husband’s museum at 12 o'clock in the night between 
July 12th and July 13th 1765. He heard them too himself. A few days later he 
heard, that his friend Karl Clerck, whose steps were exactly of the same kind, died at 
that very hour—Another case is that of General Kronstadt’s prediction in November 
1718 that king Charles II. would die that same month. On the 30th of November one 
of the gentlemen who had heard the prediction pointed out that the king was still alive. 
The general admitted this but added, that the end of the month had not passed yet, 
and indeed the king was shot in the night—probably by a French colonel. In another 
case a Swedish count dreamed that princess Elisabeth would become Czarina with the 
help of a revolution, which indeed came true a few days later—Dr. Tenhaeff then 
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quotes some cases communicated by Wilhelmina of Bayreuth, the sister of the famous 
Prussian king, Frederic II. the Great, in her memoirs, though all in all she was very 
sceptical towards these things. 


A Swedish war-prisoner, a certain officer called Croom, was a good chiromantist. 
He predicted the future of Frederic, of Wilhemina’s prospects of marriage, and the 
sudden dismissal of two favorite ladies-in-waiting of the queen. Everything came true, 
though nobody would have thought it at the time of the prediction The marchioness 
also narrates some cases of phantasms of the dying. Her father, king Frederic William 
I. was a good friend of king August II. of Poland and they used to visit each other 
now and then. In one of these visits a certain field-marshal von Grumbkow accom- 
panied August II. to the frontier, who told him he would never see him again. When 
he saw him last, the king wore a shirt, which was open in front, and a short Polish fur- 
coat. Short time afterwards von Grumbkow had a vision of the king clad the same 
way, with closed eyes. He seemed to say “Mon cher Grumbkow, je viens de mourir 
ce moment a Varsovie!” (My dear Grumbkow, I have just died in Warsaw.”) This 
happened on February Ist 1733. About two days later the news of the king’s death 
reached Berlin. 

A new Journal on psychical research in Sweden. 

Psychical Research Societies with journals of their own have existed for some time 
in the Scandinavian countries of Denmark and Norway. Since Dec. 1932, Sweden 
too has its own scientific journal in this domain: “Ur det okandas varld” (“From the 
world of the unknown”). It is published by “Stiftelsen Svenska Centralen for Psykisk 
Forskning” and has a female editor: Eira Hellberg, who possesses some psychic facul- 
ties herself. The journal comes out in ten numbers each year, and the four numbers 
I have received until now give a very good impression. They principally contain articles 
from Dr. Osty, Prof. Richet, René Sudre etc. mostly published already elsewhere 
abroad, but unknown in Sweden. Besides reports about interesting cases as Upton 
Sinclair’s experiments with his wife, the phenomena of the well-known Norwegian 
medium Mrs. Imgeborg (cp. her father’s, Judge Dahl's book “We are here”) etc. etc. 
are to be found in them. In the “small notes” a case of etheric double is communicated, 
in which three persons saw another person S. E. go through a room and two doors 
while in reality he was in the office of his principal all the time talking with him, 
which is attested by the latter. We also hear about a Swedish telepathic and clair- 
voyant medium Dr. Ruth Eurén, aged 61 and living in Haparanda. Already in her 
youth she had telepathic experiences and clairvoyant or prophetic dreams (e.g. about 
the shipwreck of the Titanic). 

Already before the foundation of this new journal there was much interest for 
psychic matters in some parts of Sweden. Especially the late Prof. Sidney Alrutz 
from the Psychological Institute of Upsala University showed great interest in psychic 
phenomena, as can be seen from his periodical “Psyke,” which principally dealt with 
the problems of hypnotism and the subconscious mind. Already in 1927 Mrs. Hell- 
berg and her friends tried to found a Swedish S. P. R. With the same aim some well- 
known researchers and mediums were invited to Stockholm in autumn 1928. This, how- 
ever did not have the expected success. Especially the public press made much fun of 
a lecture of Mrs. Hellberg on Kluski’s phenomena. In order to awaken public interest 
for psychic matters on March 14th 1931 the liberal Swedish deputy Hellberg (not 
the husband of Mrs. Hellberg) made a great speech in the Swedish parliament against 
a section of the Swedish penal code concerning fortunetellers etc. motioning for its 
abolition. It is interesting, that the socialists as well as the liberals were against the 
law in the name of freedom (the well-known socialist editor Norling is one of the mem- 
bers of “Svenska Centralen for Psykisk Forskning”), while the conservative parties 
were for it:—on the continent one can generally observe the inverse attitude concern- 
ing these parties. It is to be hoped, that the publication of a scientific psychical periodi- 
cal in Sweden will inaugurate a new era for psychical research in this country. 

Dr. GERDA WALTHER. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PSYCHIC SUSTENANCE 


Report of a new Case of Occult Fast, and some new details concerning the Case 
of Sai-Kin-an, the Korean Mystic. 


By Puiuie H. Harey 


The editor of The Amrita Bazar Patrika, Ltd., of Calcutta, India, at 
my request, searched the files of The Patrika, and sent me the following 
typed copy of a report bearing on a case of occult fast, (inedia). This case 
is as yet unknown to psychic researchers. It possesses much importance, 
because it tends to set at rest the claims made by certain apologists for one 
of the larger Christian Churches, that only members of that sect are capable 
of the inedia experience. It adds, also, to the number of these rare cases. 


* * * * * 


“WITHOUT FOOD AND WATER FOR 13 YEARS. STRANGE WOMAN, 
MOTHER OF THREE CHILDREN, AND LOOKS QUITE HEALTHY.” 


“Madras, May 17th, 1932.” 


‘According to a Vizagapatam correspondent, a woman named Papam- 
ma, belonging to the weaver caste, aged about thirty, residing in Gangupudi 
village, is attracting considerable public attention as she is stated to have 
been living for the last thirteen years without taking a drop of water or a 
morsel of food. Though of delicate constitution, she still looks healthy and 
gave birth to three children. Her story, which was investigated by a Magis- 
trate and some Advocates of Vizagapatam, shows that one day, while go- 
ing from her husband's house to her parents, she fell down on the way, be- 
coming unconscious. She was removed in that state to the Vizagapatam 
Hospital, where she regained consciousness, but could not open her mouth 
nor speak. She was detained in hospital for over a fortnight, and the doc- 
tors’ efforts to make her open her mouth, speak, drink or eat, proved futile. 
Nevertheless, as she kept a normal health, and as the doctors could not. 
name her affliction, she was discharged and taken home two years after. 
Papamma suddenly opened her mouth one day and began speaking. She 
has been living with her husband and attending to domestic work without 


eating or drinking. She says that never (has) she felt hungry or thirsty. 
She has become the mother of three children in that state.” 


THE KOREAN MYSTIC, SAI-KIN-AN 


About three or four years ago, I wrote to Prof. Asano, President of 
the Psychical Research Society of Japan, for information about Sai-kin-an, 
about whom some details were published in The Journal of The American 
Society for Psychical Research, following the visit of Prof. Asano to Ameri- 
ca. Having lost the Professor’s letter since, I will give what I remember 
of it. A part of what Prof. Asano wrote me was corroborated by Mr. S. 
Miura, a neighbor of the Professor. Mr. Miura visited San Francisco in 
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1932, and lectured before The California Psychical Research Society. 

Sai-kin-an visited Japan and spent some time with Prof. Asano. Later 
he wrote the Professor from Korea. As previously reported, he had gone 
alone to some high mountains lying between Korea and Manchuria, and 
there at considerable altitude, had fasted without either food or water for 
one hundred days. During this time he lived in a small cabin. 

Prior to his fast, Sai-kin-an had lived for a time, the length of which I 
do not know, on seven pine bark biscuits per day. Sai-kin-an is a writer. 
The name means Pine-eater. So our hero assumed this name, deeming it 
descriptive of his occult achievement, prior to the fast. After the latter ac- 
complishment, however, he assumed the name Mist-eater, (I cannot give the 
Korean spelling, having lost the letter), having lived on the mist, or air of 
the mountains, only. 

He continued to live without even the pine bark for some time after 
his return to Chosen, where he resides, but later reverted to the biscuits, 
and so again assumed the name Sai-kin-an when he wrote to Prof. Asano. 

* 


LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS 
A VERIFICATION 


Mrs. Margaret Widdemer, Forty-Five Larchmont Avenue, Larchmont Manor, 
N. Y. writes as follows: 
re HARRY HAWN 
(See November ‘JouRNAL’, p. 318.) 
Dear Mrs. Bigelow; 

In regard to your Livre des Revenants; Henry Hawn was to the best of my recol- 
lection the head for many years, if not the principal getter-up, of the Pleiades Club, a 
famous dining-club. I sound as vague as one of your controls when I add that the 
Pleiades and the Twilight Club are always confused in my mind. Your member Mr. 
Robert Thomas Hardy should be able to tell you more definitely. Henry Hawn was at 
least primarily identified with the diningclub’s activities in the minds of most people 
who knew him. I didn’t know him well, for the club was waning rather even when I 


came to the city; I don’t even remember when he died, but I am pretty sure he was in 
the city Who's Who. 


Yours very sincerely 


MarGAaRET WIDDEMER 
Note by Editor. A further independent verification of the name and personality 
of Henry Hawn has reached us. 


ABNORMAL MARKINGS ON PLATES 


* 


Under the title “A New Metapsychical Phenomenon” the Editor gave 
an account in the Journat for June 1932 of a series of geometric 
markings obtained on photographic plates in sealed envelopes placed under 
the hands of sitters in the “WHPB” group organized by Mrs. Henry W. 
Warner for the purpose of experiment in psychic photography. The sig- 
nificance of these markings—repeated, as they were with perfect exactness 
on the whole series of twelve plates used at a sitting,—impressed some read- 
ers, among whom was Mrs. Cornelia F. Pascoe, a member of the Society. 
She and her husband lament the loss of a beloved son, and they have main- 
tained his room and his belongings undisturbed since his death. Partly as 
an outcome of the reading of the article above-mentioned, and partly in re- 
sponse to a suggestion of the Editor, Mrs. Pascoe placed a set of plates, 
duly sealed and certified by the Kodak Company, in the boy’s room, and 
had them developed. The result was submitted to the Editor who, on care- 
ful examination, found an identical series of white points on each one of the 
twelve plates. The relative position of these points is precisely the same in 
all, showing that they are imposed from a single original. We give a dia- 


gram of the arrangement, as nearly as possible to scale. Mrs. Pascoe’s letter 
to the Editor, dated October 11th, 1933, is appended. 


My dear Mr. Bond. 


Here is the information about the prints which I left 
with you yesterday. On September 12th, 1933, I got 
from the Eastman Kodak Company, Madison Avenue, 
12 plates, each in a double light-proof envelope. Im- 
mediately on their receipt they were put in various 
places in contact with my deceased son’s effects, his 
wearing apparel, his manuscripts, his books, etc. They 
were so placed that they were not exposed to light; 
that is to say, the containing envelopes were not ex- 
posed to light. They were taken to Eastmans’ for 
development on Oct. 4th, and given to Mr. Bond 
October 10th. 


Diagram of the Four White Points 
discovered on all 12 plates. 


Sincerely yours, 
CORNELIA F. PASCOE. (Mrs. J. B. Pascoe.) 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885. 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof, Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LLD., sometime Lecturer in the University of 
Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and.he accepted. 

This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic ‘and Ethics in ‘Columbia University, as its 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was _ incorporated 
under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name “of American Institute 
for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing investi- 
gation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. It is sup- 
ported by contributions from its members and an endowment fund which now 
exceeds $275,000. The income of the Society pays only for the publications 
and office expenses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific 


investigations. A much greater sum is requiréd before this work can be car-. 


ried forward with the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 

The endowment funds ‘are dedicated strictly to the uses set: forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 

Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of psychi- 
cal research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form which 
such dedication should take when made by will is indicated’ in the following: 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

“I give, devise and bequeath tothe American Society for ~ Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of............ dollars lor if the bequest is real estate, or other 
specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for identifica- 
tion), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” ; 


. MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY 


Membership in the American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., does 
not imply the acceptance of any particular explanation of the alleged facts 
collected by it, or even of the facts themselves. Membership stands only for 
investigation of the alleged phenomena. 

embers, who receive the Proceedings and the Journal, pay an annual 
fee of $10. One may become a Life Member or endow a Memorial Member- 
ship on payment of $200. 

Associates, who receive the Journal only, pay an annual fee of $5. One 
may become a Life Associate on the payment of $100. ~ : 

Fellows, who receive all publications of the Society, and are afforded 
special library privileges, pay an annual fee of $25. One may become a Life 
ellow on the payment of $500. 

Founders and Patrons. For those who wish, through life subscriptions, 
to make a still larger contribution to the Society’s work, these two classes are 
open, at fees of $5,000 and $1,000, respectively. 

It must not be forgotten that membership in a scientific society means 
more than merely a subscription to the Journal of that Society. The work 
which is reported in the Journal must be largely carried on through the income 
from membership fees. Therefore, we hope you will make your membership class 
as high as you feel you reasonably can. 
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